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CHATS WITH NURSE. 


they are anyhow connected, no more than that sky to that 

tree,’ and I couldn t explain it. 

<< Xhat is just where Anne makes a mistake. If it were not 
for the light and warmth sent by the sky, by the sun, that 
tree would droop, fade, and die. The fresh air gives our 
children their colour and warmth. I have just explained this 
to you. When children are using their brains, most blood 
is there, and whether the brain does its work well or badly, 
depends on the strength it is receiving from the blood. You 
see, nurse, that if the air is bad, the blood is bad, and 
if the blood is bad the brain cannot do its work well, and 
lessons will be badly done. Can you understand it now, 
and do you see my reason for being so particular about 
the ventilation of the schoolroom, and why I insist on ten 
minutes play in the garden at the end of each hour’s lesson. 
I believe this is the secret of our children’s delight in school 
life, and the energy they show over their work. Another 
thing I might here explain, is wherever the blood is most 
needed, there it goes. For instance, if you take the children 
a long quiet walk, and do not allow them to climb or dance, 
or search the hedges, the legs get most blood ; but what 
about the little bodies and heads. They are not thriving 
because they are not receiving the same supply from the 
stream of life within. If you tied Elsie’s arm to her side, it 
would not require, nor get the blood, and the arm would 
waste and become useless. You can now understand why 
play is better than steady level walks. 

Now, Janet, I think we have had a very instructive talk. 
You Nurses hold in your hands much of the happiness of 
your children’s future lives, for a healthy life is a pleasant 
one, and a useful one too. Body and mind depend upon 
each other to such an extent that we cannot neglect the 
one without injuring the other.” 

lhank you, Ma am, I never knew before, how important 
fresh air was.” 

[If any Nurse does not quite understand these papers, or 
would like to ask any questions, “ the Mothers ” would be 
very glad to answer any letters addressed to Mrs. Ernest 
House of Education, Ambleside.] 


OUR GIRLS’ CLOTHES. 

By Mrs. Pardon. 


( Continued from page 922 .) 


With the serge knicker a petticoat bodice must be worn, 
otherwise a princess petticoat and bodice in one is most 
comfortable, while the flannel petticoat is fastened on to 
the stays, and all the weight is borne by the shoulders. 

What we women need is the same amount, if not more, 
of warmth in our clothing, but less in number and weight. 
This can only be obtained by combining two garments 
in one, as in the petticoat and bodice just named. It must 
be borne in mind that there is greater warmth in three 
woollen articles, than in one of equal thickness, as the air 
circulates between the various coverings, and thus keeps 
up the temperature of the body. 

In these days of home dressmaking, and cheap really 
reliable patterns, there is no excuse for unbecoming dresses 
for anyone. 

The yoked dress is about the simplest and most easily 
made, but is not becoming to tall girls, as the length from 
the yoke becomes excessive. This is remedied if a pointe 
belt is worn as it breaks the long line and takes oft the 

“lanky” appearance. . 

Short-waisted stout girls ought to have close-Sttmg w sted 
dresses, with the band brought as low as nature will permit 
and the dress made with as few frills and “ 

possible. Naturally, it must fit neatly, and yet 1 be 
slack to allow the wearer to lift her arms to 
extent, otherwise she will not be able to dr 11 m . , and 
it will probably tear. Blouses, though » * P 

to get untidy, but the style of dress to be worn must dep 
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our girls’ clothes. 


You will see, I have throughout dealt with the subject 
of clothes for a school girl, and have not considered the 
VOU ng lady who has “ come out.” It is most essential to 
teach 5 girls from their earliest years, that a neat and trim 
appearance is a duty they owe to others, as well as them- 
selves. Growing girls are apt to look awkward whether 
they are very thin or the reverse, and need a good deal of 
thought bestowed on all they wear. 

One mistake dressmakers persist in making, is, cutting 
the dresses too narrow in the chest and too wide across the 
back. This is not only ugly, but causes stooping, a habit 
to which girls are very prone, thanks to theii badly made 
frocks and foolish school-desks, which ought to be adjust- 
able, instead of all one height. The dress ought to be 
amply wide in the chest, for the girl to throw her shoulders 
well back, and only sufficiently so across the back, not to 
strain when buttoned. It will support the girl and help 
to keep her upright. 

Many mothers find a simple brace made of webbing a 
great help in this respect. It is only a loop fitted over one 
arm and buttoning across the back under the other, on to 
the stays. It is easily made at home, and for the cost of 
a few pence. 

It seems superfluous to add, that all dress, whether over 
or under wear, should be suitable to the occasion, and yet 
it is still needful to impress this on English women. 

We are beginning to realise there is something in this, 
and that our continental sisters have long laughed at us 
for our vagaries. Where expense is no object, nothing is 
simpler than to hand the girls over to a competent person 
whose experienced eye realises at once what is required. 
We are not all so blest with this world’s goods as to render 
this possible, accordingly, we have to think and plan as to 
what will last longest and serve us best. It is only one 
of the many duties we mothers owe to others, and though 
our men folk are apt to think it a trifling one, in a large 
family it is really a very important affair. 

Even for little children, a good material pays best, and 
serge, tweed, or merino, will wash over and over again and 
then be worth giving away to some less fortunate mother 
of many. 13e sure the material is all wool ; by fraying out 
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the edge you can discern if the weft and the warp are the 
same, otherwise it will shrink. 

Another important matter in choice of material is to obtain 
a fast dye. Dark blues ought to be (but very often are not) 
dyed with indigo, and when they are — the fact can often 
be detected by the strange odour the material gives out ; 
or steeping the pattern in boiling water containing some 
strong kitchen soda, will soon tell the tale. Unless properly 
dyed, the colour will at once pour out — whereas indigo or 
any good dye hardly tinges the water at all. This is a 
severe test I grant, but one that even electric blue will stand. 
Brown is another tiresome colour to go, especially by the 
sea-side, but this test proves it equal even to immersion 
in sea-water. 

For evening wear there are so many delicate shades of 
woollen goods to be obtained, that there is no excuse for 
either letting girls wear cotton frocks or for discarding the 
woollen ones, and worse than all, throwing off the thick vest. 

If only people would think what they are doing when 
they permit such sudden changes. One never knows what 
hereditary weakness lurks in the girl’s constitution, only 
ready to show itself when occasion offers. Girls in their 
teens require the very greatest possible care, and lack of 
this generally causes a weakened womanhood, if not actual 
death, which, in some cases, would be the least terrible 
fate of the two. 

The feet, chest, and abdomen, should always be kept at 
an even temperature, as the lowering of two degrees means 
catching cold, as the rising means fever and illness. 

A few words as to washing cloth clothes. Serge requires 
but ammonia in the water, without soap, the water just 
warm enough to be comfortable to the hand. Move the 
garment freely about till all dirt and grease floats in the 
water, then fold carefully and pass through a wringing 
machine. Do not wring by hand, as it spoils the shape ot 
the garment, while the machine simply presses the water 
out of it ; then dry in the air, not in the sun, if possible. 
Tweeds are best done in ox-gall, (one pint to two gallons of 
water,) otherwise in the same way. If the dye is fast the 
ammonia will brighten it up, but if of an inferior km , 
will fetch it out immediately. 
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OUR girls’ clothes. 


I trust my readers will forgive these little homely hints, 
as many of us have been brought up in families where 
these things were unknown, and have to gain our experience 
after marriage, instead of before. I was so grateful myself 
to the friend who helped me in these matters, that I 
risk offending those who know — for the sake of those less 
experienced. 

Out -door clothes demand but little remark, as all that 
has previously been said applies to them also. All the 
cheap macintoshes that are unventilated should be avoided, 
as they increase the moisture of the body, and prevent 
evaporation, thus leaving the skin in a receptive state for 
any change of temperature. 

Doctors differ as to the merits of wool and cotton for 
night wear — except in cases of delicacy of chest, and then, 
of course, flannel is necessary. Otherwise, there is an 
opinion, that wool tends to continue (by friction) the activity 
and perspiring functions of the skin, to which rest is also 
necessary. 

The “purple and fine linen” has hitherto engaged but 
little of our attention. That it is worthy of care, most of 
us will agree, even to the despised tucks, as beautiful 
under-linen is a sure indication of the refinement and nice- 
mindedness of the owner. It was the rightful pride and 
pleasure of our grandmothers, and be we ever so much more 
clever and advanced than they, they also had some right 
on their side. I know a reference to grand-parents, except 
from a genealogical point of view, is a mistake, and evidences 
of a weak mind, still, they produced heroes and heroines of 
whom even we are not ashamed, so doubtless we may copy 
them in other respects. 

Girls (in my humble opinion) should be taught to be as 
careful over their under-clothes, (that they are good, well 
and piettily made fit for the dainty maiden they are to 
adorn,) as over any ball dress. They should know how to 
make them, even it they give them out to be made — which 
is often a two-fold benefit. If once we let go the daintiness 
of oui under-wear, we seem to lose one of the outward visible 
signs of womanliness, and to this we must strongly appeal 
now-a-days. Externals ever indicate the internal state of 
things, and utilitarianism threatens to swamp us, and oust 
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from life the beautiful, substituting only the fearfully prosaic. 
That there is a “ moral, political, and even religious in- 
fluence ” in clothes, the great philosopher declares, so that 
we may not under-rate their importance. 

If we can teach our girls the use, value, and power of 
the coverings they wear, we shall have done much towards 
ensuring their mental and moral, as well as physical health. 

Clothes which are either useless or injurious, either as to 
texture, number, weight, or colour, are so many stumbling 
blocks in the road to progress. 

Everything that is beautiful tends to elevate the world, 
therefore we ought to set an example by wearing that which 
serves all these purposes, and at the same time harmonises 
with our surroundings and circumstances in life. 
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